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Many Sorts of Realism 

By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 



THE thoughts expressed in this article 
were excited by an exhibition of 
paintings by Lawton Parker, at the 
galleries of Marshall Field & Company. 
These works in oils are modest in size but 
superior in composition, sentiment and 
color. Although they are entirely realistic, 
a sentiment and poetry pervades each one. 
If possible, we must discover the secret of 
the sensations they excite within us. 

Rubens and Rembrandt, sometimes Hals, 
are realists. They are also poets. I say 
that they are realists, but it may be that 
they are not actualists. Not being sure 
that this word really has a place in an art 
critic's vocabulary, it seems that it must be 
understandable and appropriate. The word 
realism has lost its force because it has be- 
come threadbare by over use, not to say 
abuse, and the question arises, does it mean 



anything exactly measured? One of the 
essential features in realism is that each of 
the different parts of the picture sit in the 
same atmosphere as the others; which un- 
fortunately they often do not. When they 
do not sit in the same atmosphere, the pic- 
ture is not real, or actual. "The Tapestry 
Weavers," of Velasquez, comes very near 
actuality, and it was painted for the sake of 
this realism. Very few pictures of that 
seventeenth century period are as real as 
that one is, or approaching it in poetical 
sentiment. Probably most art lovers re- 
member the picture well, a little company 
of women occupy the foreground doing the 
weaving and all the tones of this front part 
are shadowy and cool. The back part of 
the picture is flooded with light and warmth 
and the people are engaged in selling the 
goods. Considering painting earlier than 
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this, "The Tapestry Weavers" is wonder- 
fully atmospheric and the figures are much 
generalized in order that they may belong 
to each other. Goya's pictures are spirited, 
full of expression and life, but by no means 
actual. They move our feelings and tell 
well their story, but we have to accept them 
for what they are. Although but moder- 
ately harmonious in color, and therefore 
not well in the atmosphere, they say to us 
so many excellent things that we quite 
overlook their lack of verity. 

Such men as Gerome and Bougereau 
could draw magnificently and paint as well 
as they drew, but there was no actuality, no 
true relationship in the figures and their 
surroundings, as realism calls for. It was 
not their purpose so to have it. They 



painted a figure not in a land- 
scape, but on it; nor cared 
particularly about these rela- 
tionships as long as all was 
pretty and well done. 

One of the nearest actuali- 
ties came from the easel of 
Bastien Lepage. His figures 
often sat in the atmosphere so 
that they appeared to be real, 
at the same time faithfully 
done. However, they still 
conformed to certain conven- 
tions which had always ex- 
isted. It is only quite re- 
cently that painters had dared 
insist upon actuality. In the 
picture by Lepage called 
"Haymakers" we see a man 
and a woman resting in the 
hay field. The picture is very 
simple, only a quiet slope of 
cut grass already withered by 
the heat and waiting to be 
turned over for complete cur- 
ing. Occupying the immedi- 
ate foreground is a large fig- 
ure of a woman sitting in the 
grass, in an attitude of ex- 
haustion, and just beyond her 
a man lying prone on his back, with a 
straw hat pulled over his face, taking a 
nap. Although the sun is not shining, there 
is a feeling of great heat. The woman im- 
mediately in front is most carefully and 
truthfully painted in every part. She is like 
a portrait on a pale green background. 
While absolutely harmonious as far as color 
is concerned, the figure is so elaborately 
finished that it could be cut out of the can- 
vas and lose nothing, whereas the sleeping 
man, being a trifle further back, is loosely 
painted, with brief touches, and the figure 
is a part of the landscape, which the 
woman's figure is not. I am aware of the 
fact that this is criticism of one of the 
noblest pictures of the present century, but 
the painter somewhat felt obliged to elabor- 
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ate the woman's figure, because he had al- 
most no precedent for doing what has been 
done frequently since, that is, to leave the 
details out of his principle figure, until it 
became part and parcel of the very gener- 
alized landscape in which it was supposed 
to exist. If this is hypercritical, it marks 
the difference between some of the art of 
today and that of Lepage's time. 

A trifle earlier than Lepage, only several 
years, came Courbet, a landscape and figure 
painter. Courbet was a very rude fellow, 
safely called a brute, but he had great 
talent. While still young, he boldly an- 
nounced himself as a realist. Probably 
none of his predecessors could equal him. 
He painted "A Burial at Ornans," in very 
dark tones, and it was not quite true to the 
all-permeating light. By means of this low 
tone he secured very much of 
realism of the feeling that his 
figures moved in the same 
atmosphere and the atmo- 
sphere surrounded the land- 
scape as well. His work was 
hardly poetical but very real. 

Perhaps the conditions we 
have in mind may be illus- 
trated by telling of the sort of 
instruction we were given, 
some years ago, in French 
ateliers. So universal was 
the sentiment that the prin- 
ciple figure should be fully 
brought out that scarcely one 
artist dared reduce it to a 
simple tonality. This group 
of figures must be complete 
and nothing slighted; it was 
the custom to paint the figure 
very perfectly for its own 
sake and then to work a land- 
scape around it, instead of 
painting landscape and figure 
together from first to last. In 
order to show forth the beau- 
ties of this highly finished fig- 
ure the landscape was usually 



doctored; that is to say, a place was pre- 
pared in it specially for the figure. I have 
many times seen the trees or other objects 
smoothed up made quite flat in order to 
place this carefully painted head so that 
there should be no confusion. In other 
words, figure painting and landscape were 
two different things, which kept each other 
company very kindly, but were very far 
from real. The effect was pleasing, but 
nobody talked about actuality, in that con- 
nection. If one of those painters was ac- 
cused of untruthfulness he would probably 
reply, "Oh, what need we care about mat- 
ters of truth? the picture is agreeable, is it 
not? and that is what we paint for." 

I am perfectly willing to admit that this 
statement is correct, and I do not believe 
strict truth is worth striving for if a pic- 
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ture is beautiful otherwise, but when we 
see realism and note the thoughtful ob- 
servation which enabled the artist to secure 
it, our respect is wonderfully awakened. 
It is perfectly sure that something must be 
sacrificed to secure realism of the sort 
which makes landscape and figure abso- 
lutely a part and parcel of each other. If a 
figure is elaborated so that we can see the 
eyelids and finger nails, it would be impos- 
sible to bring the landscape up to that 
standard of detail, without making it hard 
and disagreeable. So that the relationship 
properly sustained between the two is likely 
to result in a certain amount of untruth. 

In Mr. Lawton Parker's picture "The 
Bather," now hanging with the others at 
Marshall Field's gallery, the painter has 
come nearer realism than anything I have 



seen in a long time. Looking 
at our illustration, we see a 
bit of flat grass in a mass of 
bushes, and below this a pool 
Df water or stream, while on 
the little level beyond the 
water stands a nude woman, 
her back turned this way. A 
larger part of the picture is 
brilliantly sunlit foliage. The 
nude figure has dropped her 
clothing, largely pink in color, 
and seems to be arranging her 
hair. The sun is shining to- 
wards us, which reduces the 
pale skin to a pretty sober 
tone. I am disposed to say 
that I have almost never seen 
a picture so full of vibrating 
light, sparkling points and 
mystery, and in the midst of 
all this luminosity the figure 
stands so quiet and in the 
same atmosphere until we are 
disposed to say it is a pure 
landscape, figure and all. 

There could scarcely be 
found a picture in which the 
brilliant landscape and the 
tender flesh tones are so absolutely of one 
quality. The picture is not large, the han- 
dling is exceedingly free, but, most of all, 
the whole composition is in one light. 

Quite similar to this, although the com- 
position is totally different, is the "Amar- 
yllis." In what appears to be the edge of 
a garden, in shadow, a young woman 
stands beside a tea table. The sunlight 
glimmers in the trees and illuminates an 
expanse of green grass. On the white table 
cloth are many reddish squares. In exam- 
ining the illustration, notice that the face of 
the young woman is somewhat difficult to 
find. It is so reduced in tone, in order to 
remain clearly in shade, that it becomes a 
part of the landscape, which is sometimes 
distinct and sometimes very obscure. Thus 
all objects become a part of the sparkling 
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landscape and are as visible as need be, 
while still. by no means conspicuous. This 
we consider the perfection of figure paint- 
ing in the open air. 

'The Orange Parasol." Here again, as 
seen in our illustration, the figure in the 
boat is scarcely discernible, though the 
varied colors prevent the extreme indefin- 
iteness of the picture as we see it in the 
illustration. Almost the entire picture is 
occupied by the reflection of trees on the 
narrow far bank, in color just enough 
darker than the landscape as to make the 
proper suggestion of water. The greenish 
boat holds its color against the green bank 
beyond. The tone of the sky and water is 
so near that of the old ivory dress that we 
wonder how the objects take their places. 
This effect is identically the same as the 
last two pictures, but of 
course presented its own diffi- 
culties in execution. It is 
this extraordinary harmony 
of all parts and the sacrifice 
of one part to another which 
makes the picture realistic. 
One does not suspect for a 
moment that Mr. Parker 
painted a figure and then 
worked a landscape around 
it. But here is realism car- 
ried to its ultimatum as we 
seldom see it. 

"Souvenirs," here repro- 
duced, is simply a conven- 
tional portrait, as far as pose 
and treatment are concerned. 
The young woman, in white 
satin dress with dark hair, 
sits in easy attitude, in a gold- 
en chair. There is absolutely 
nothing special in the treat- 
ment. But it is beautifully 
done; not an imitation of 
anything, but simply an ad- 
mirable portrait study. When 
it comes to a question of 77 r ~Z 
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called better; may be other portraits are 
not as well done. 

Is it to be concluded, then, that there can 
be no realism unless the human figure is 
treated exactly like the much generalized 
landscape? I suspect that this must be so. 
Figure painting has, in the past, maintained 
a higher rank than that accorded to land- 
scape. Therefore few artists attempt to 
give the surrounding objects the same care 
as the figure receives. Something must be 
sacrificed; so it is thought. In these pic- 
tures by Parker, the figures are forced to 
the same suggestiveness as the landscape. 
Among the Flemish (and other) painters 
of the serious fifteenth century, faces and 
hands, embroideries, grass, walls and trees 
are equally finished. But the landscape 
suffers painfully, lacking elasticity. 




